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pointed four of their members, and the Lords two of 
theirs, the Duke of Leiuster, and Lord Charlemont, to 
proceed to England with the addresses. These proceed- 
ings terminated more happily than had been anticipated, 
by the restoration of the Sovereign to perfect health. The 
deputation, nevertheless, was received most graciously by 
the Prince, who particularly distinguished our good and 
venerable Earl. 

On his return to Ireland, the health of Lord Charle- 
mont began to fail considerably, he was now of rather ad- 
vanced age, and his constitution had never at any time 
been very robust ; he, nevertheless, continued to lead an 
active life, not ouly as a member of the legislature, but in 
forming the Whig club, which was established about this 
time, at whose meetings he often presided, and of which 
when his health permitted, he was the life and ornament. 
It consisted of the leading members of the opposition in 
both houses of parliament, with the addition of many gen- 
tlemen who were not in parliament, nor belonged to any 
party, but that of the constitution. At the same time, he 
was no less assiduous in forming the literary than the po- 
litical character of his country ; he attended constantly 
the meetings of the Irish Academy. 

Ju the stormy debates of the House of Commons, in 
the session of 1790, Lord Charlemont took a deep inte- 
rest, and spent so much more of his time in the lower 
house than in the upper, that it was said he should have 
been admitted ad eundem in the former assembly. It is 
true he never omitted his attendauce in the Lords," but ap- 
peals constituted, at this time, the principal business of 
their Lordships. 

Soon after this, the Bath waters being recommended as 
beneficial to the health of some of his Lordship's family, 
he prepared, at the close of April, to go there. The jour- 
ney was undertaken by him with cheerfulness. " It is not 
pleasant to me," says he, " to give up Marino ; it is still 
less pleasant to me to give up my library j but it is least of 
all pleasant to me to absent myself from that sphere of 
public life where my endeavours may possibly be of some 
small utility to my country ; my absence, however, will be, 
I trust, but short ; and if wanted 1 shall be ready and at 
hand." 

At Bath Lord Charlemont remained for nearly 
six months ; and then returned to Ireland to resume 
his usual avocations. We find him during the succeeding 
years at his post in Parliament, though his health conti- 
nued to decline. We have no particular event to record 
about this time, except a melancholy one, the death of 
his second son, James Caulfield, a fine youth «f seventeen 
years of age, who died in September, 1793. His loss was 
long severely felt by his father. In 1796, the Government 
having determined to raise yeomanry corps throughout the 
kingdom for the internal protection of the country in case 
of emergency, infirm as Lord Charlemont was, he went 
down to his own county of Armagh, where he was of es- 
sential service in promoting this object. Upon the disso- 
lution of Parliament in July 1797, the venerable Earl had 
the pleasure of seeing his eldest son, Lord Caulfield, 
elected for the county of Armagh, with the entire appro- 
bation and applause of those concerned in the election. 
Such marks of the esteem and affection of the people for 
himself and his family were always dear to him. The 
debate in which Lord Caulfield spoke for the first time, 
was on a motion of Sir Laurence Parsons (March 5th) for 
an inquiry into the state of the nation, and to suggest such 
measures as were likely to conciliate the people. Lord 
Caulfield was listened to with peculiar attention on both 
sides. He spoke with sound sense. Lord Charlemont 
happened to be present, and could not conceal his emo- 
tions. In writing to Dr. Halliday he thus mentions the 
occurrence; "You will see in the papers that Frank 
has broken the ice ; an effort which gives me the move 
pleasure, as I feared that the sheepishness of the father 
might have been entailed on the son. For his first essay 
he was not deficient in matter, nor in manner; and he 
showed a bashfulness which indicates that sensibility with- 
out which no man ever yet succeeded as a speaker." 

In the beginning of 1798, the health of Lord Charlemont 
began rapidly to sink, he was now subject to conti- 
nued indisposition, daily sinking under his disorder, but 
still anxiously employed for the welfare of that country 



which he so truly loved. His friends saw nim constantly, 
but saw him on every visit with augmented and sometimes 
ill-concealed sorrow. His fondness for literature remained 
the same to the last. But his valuable life now drew rapidly 
to a close. He had attended constantly in the House of 
Lords during the discussion of the question of Union, and 
the first temporary defeat of that measure had given him 
some transient spirits ; but his health declined every hour, 
his appetite had almost ceased, his limbs swelled, and it 
was evident to his family and his friends, that he could not 
long survive. He was visited in his last illness by his nu- 
merous acquaintances, till his strength becoming more 
and more exhausted, rendered him incapable of seeing but 
very few. At last, for some days previous to his dissolution, 
he sank into a species of stupor, and at length expired at 
Charlemont-house, in Dublin, on the 4th of August, 1799, 
in the seventieth year of his age. It was at first intended 
that his funeral should be public and, though finally 
agreed on that it should be strictly private, it was most 
numerously attended. His remains were conveyed to Ar- 
magh, and interred in the family vault, in the ancient Ca- 
thedral there. 

Of the character of Lord Charlemont it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say much ; it has been in a great measure de- 
veloped in the preceding sketch ; it is difficult to say whe- 
ther it appeared to most advantage at home, and "in the 
bosom of his family, or in public, where he so unceasingly 
contended for the constitutional liberty, and laboured to 
ensure the tranquillity of his country. Other characters 
may be more brilliant, but can any be more enti- 
tled to our affectionate veneration? His life, when 
in Dublin, and not engaged by the Volunteers, was ex- 
tremely uniform. He was on horseback every morning, 
and afterwards employed in various business till about one 
o'clock, at that time, or soon after, he went to his library, 
and remained there till almost dinner-time. His friends 
had then constant access to him, and considering the fre- 
quent interruption of visitors, it is a matter of some sur- 
prize, that he was able to write so much as lie did ; but it 
is a proof that not one moment of his time was unemploy- 
ed. When Parliament was sitting, he regularly attended 
his duty there j and as the Lords, if not detained by par- 
ticularly important busiuess, rose rather early, he was con- 
stantly to be seen in the House of Commons, where from 
long usage, he was almost regarded as a member. Those 
who sat next to him during a debate, were often charmed 
by the justness of his remarks on the different speakers. 
As President of the Irish Academy, he constantly attended 
their meetings, and, when his health was interrupted, the 
Academy, from their respect to him, adjourned their sit- 
tings to Charlemont-house. As to his person, Lord Char- 
lemont was of the middle size, or rather above it ; but he 
stooped considerably, especially toward the latter part of 
his life j the effect, 1 believe, of ill health. His eyebrows 
were large and black. His features, when a young man, 
to judge of him from one or two portraits, weTe of a 
soft and delicate cast, but pain and indisposition soon per- 
form the work of age, and even before he had reached 
middle life, had much changed his features ; they became 
expanded, strong, and rather more expressive than hand- 
some j but when he spoke or addressed any one, the ame- 
nity of his mind was diffused over his countenance, and 
rendered it peculiarly engaging. 

To conclude, he was,in every sense of the word, an excel- 
lent man, of morals unstained, of mind and manners the 
most elegant ; a patriot of the justest views, who kept his 
loyalty and zeal in the most perfect unison; his first object 
in life the good of his country. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, " This was a man !" 

3 O'G. 

FEMALE VIRTUE. 

The following interesting example of female virtue, is 
taken from the entertaining letters of Samuel Derrick. — 
Dublin, 1767. He writes to the Earl of Cork : — 

My Lord,— In a large room, with white walls, badly 
lighted, and not encumbered with ornament, here is au as- 
sembly once a fortnight, at which you will find some very 
handsome females, dressed in the pink of the mode, I 
was particularly charmed with the appearance of one, 
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whose name I conceal, on aceoimt of the short ston r I am 
about to relate. Let it suffice, my lord, that I assure you 
every body who knows her allows her to be well made ; 
her limbs in the most delicate proportion ; her air grace- 
ful ; her countenance modest, elegant, and striking ; her 
conversation easy and sensible ; her manner polished and 
engaging. 

This amiable girl, who is of a good family, and has a 
moderate fortune, was courted by a young fellow of the 
name of Sullivan, whom she looked upon as her inferior, 
and gave him therefore very little encouragement : but his 
visits being countenanced by her mother, she received him 
with her natural cheerfulness and good humour. At 
length, urged by the violence of passion, and wearied out 
with tedious expectation, he broke into her mother's house 
at the dead time of night, and taking her forcibly out of 
bed, carried her off, placing her before him, almost naked, 
upon a horse, in spite of her tears, outcries and resistance. 
The place he had prepared for her reception was an old 
unfrequented castle, about- twenty miles from Cork, in a 
desolate, uninhabited part of the county of Limerick ; and 
here, with the assistance of soniesavage vassals, be satiated 
all the rage of his brutal appetite. The place of his re- 
treat being found out, the castle was invested by the she- 
riif of the county, assisted by a party of the army. Sulli- 
van was actually fool-hardy enough to attempt to defend 
it, and several shots were exchanged, wi'.hout any person 
being hurt. The place being at length taken by assault, 
he endeavoured to make his escape through a back door, 
but was pursued and taken. The unhappy lady was found 
in a neighbouring field, concealed in a kind of arbour, 
which had been built for the same purpose, she was co- 
vered with leaves, had scarcely any clothing, and was half 
dead with fear, cold, fatigue, and ill usage. She had been 
conducted hither on the first approach of Lord L'isle, (who 
was then high sheriff) and forbid to move, on pain of death. 

Sullivan was Indued in Cork gaol ; and an indictment 
being found against him, he was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to ho hanged ; a punishment which he afterwards 
suffered, hut which was greatly . adequate to the flagrancy 
of his crime. Lord L'isle attended the execution in per- 
son, at the head of a regiment of horse, to prevent a res- 
cue, which was threatened. 

During the course of the trial, Lord chief-iustice Caul- 
field, with infinite benevolence, and a warm reprimand, 
over-ruled one of the prisoner's council, who endeavoured 
to throw this amiable woman into confusion, by a question 
both impertinent and indecent; "Ask your own heart, 
(says this good old man) if any one who had the feelings of 
honour, or the least touch of compassion, could ever think 
of putting such innocence, and so much beauty to the blush." 

Before sentence was pronounced on the prisoner, he 
begged leave to ask the young lady one question, which 
was this : " Madam, matters have been carried on against 
me with a very high hand ; they are now come to an extre- 
mity, which it is in your power to palliate ; if you will 
marry mc, the court may perhaps consider the case in an- 
other light, anil save my life." " Sir," answered this in- 
jured woman, with a spirit of resolution, void of rancour, 
and free from bitterness, " If I loved you to distraction, I 
would not stir a step to save your life ; the punishment 
you are about to suffer will never restore my blasted honour, 
but it may stand as an example for protecting innocence 
from villainy." Every considerate person must, I think, 
■applaud her resolution v aiid agree with me in this sentiment, . 
that her image should he erected in the temple ojf virtue^as' ' 
the guardian of the privileges of her sex, and the scourge 
of savage and 'liberal passions. — I am, my Lord, &c, &o. 

oiiAUUis it. A.\r> ins irusti adherents. — Derrick, in 
his entertaining letters, from which the story above is 
taken, and which are written in a graceful .style, says, 
" The conduct of Charles the II. on his restoration, is 
notorious j he confirmed the grants made to Oliver's sol- 
diers, while his most loyal subjects were betrayed, and 
abandoned to misery. Among these unhappy sufferers 
no man's case was more deplorable than that of Lord 
Viscount Fcrmoy, the head of the Roches, a numerous 
arid loyal clan in the county of Cork. This no- 
liiuuiati, refusing to compound with the usurper, aban- 
doned a very fine estate, and in 11532, went abroad, and 
stuiered into the Spanish service. When Charles was at 



Brussels, Fcrmoy, being a Colonel of a Regiment, assign- 
ed to the King almost all his pay, reserving a mere trifle 
for the maintenance of himself and his family. This ge- 
nerosity having rained him, he was obliged to sell his 
regiment to pay his debts ; and after the restoration, co- 
ming to London with a wife and six children, the King, 
though pressed by the Duke of Ormond and Lord Clatt- 
ricarde, far from restoring him to his honors and estate, 
refused to hear of him ; and had it not been for the beno- 
volence of these two illustrious noblemen, this unhappy 
Lord and his family must have been starved." 

" How melancholy an object," Derrick adds, " a peer so 
ancient as to have been summoned to parliament as abaion 
even in the commencement of the fourteenth century be- 
ing the reign of Edward the Second, almost dying for 
want, under the eye of a king to whom he had given bread ."• 

This is but one instance in a thousand of the ingrati- 
tude of that most heartless and profligate member of a race 
almost wholly worthless, After his restoration, his court 
was for a considerable time beset with the unfortunate Irish 
gentlemen who were beggared by their adherance to his 
cause, in the vain hope of obtaining some portion of their 
property, or some compensation for their losses, by an ap- 
peal to his honor and justice j and their descendants, even 
to this day, traditionally preserve, and relate with graphic 
spirit, many circumstances of the interview of their ances- 
tors with the royal buffoon, which have not hitherto 
appeared in print. For a while these applicants were 
received without reluctance, for it afforded him an 
opportunity of amusing himself and his courtiers by 
acting the hypocrite with an indecent levity, and a per- 
fection for which he had everv requisite. To the several 
bodies of Irishmen, who usually went up to levee in groups, 
he had the same sorrowful countenance, and the same 
soothing and commiserating speech, beginning " my poor 
people, how my heart bleeds for you," &e. ; but the daily 
repetition of the farce became irksome and annoying. Hi's 
hypocrisy was seen through , and the Irishmen, who found 
that they had nothing to hope from his honor or genero- 
sity, were accustomed to give vent to their feelings, with 
the bold spirit characteristic of their country. Such was the 
indignant reply of one of those unfortunate gentlemen, we 
believe a Colonel Costclloe, — to the king's usual address : 
" Please your majesty, I ask no compensation for my ser- 
vices and losses in your majesty's cfusc ; I see that to your 
friends, and to my countrymen in particular, you give 
nothing ; and that it is your enemies alone who receive 
favor and reward. For ten years' service, for many wounds, 
and for the toted loss of my estates, I ask nothing ; but in 
the ardour of youth, and in the belief that I was asserting 
the sacred cause of liberty, I fought for one year in the 
service of the usurper — give me back such portion of my 
estates, as that year's service entitles me to." 

Such imcourtly visitors could hardly fail of becoming 
unaceeptible to the royal presence, and in fact, at length 
their appearance used to inspire him with such vexation 
and horror, that he resorted to every practicable art to 
avoid encountering them. Having heard of a fresh arrival 
of petitioners from Ireland, he one day asked one of his 
merry courtiers — the Lord Falkland, to whom he bore a 
personal resemblance, to personate him at the meeting, 
and rid him of their importunities. Falkland consented, 
on condition that his majesty should be present. The 
Irishmen were introduced, and Falkland imitating to the 
■life his usual look and speech, beginning, " my poor peo- 
ple," made it a difficult matter for the surrounding coun- 
tiers, and .even for his majesty himself, to refrain from loud 
laughter. But the humour was irresistible, when, in con- 
clusion, he directed their attention to the monarch him- 
self, and added, in the following words, " there's my poor 
friend Falkland, look at his care-worn countenance ; lie 
has been a constant follower of my fortunes — has lost 
every thing in my service — and has had my royal wowl 
repeatedly given, that he should be restored to his pio- 
perty — and yet — there he is, poor Falkland still !" P. 
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